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Indonesia: Problems of ‘Guided Democracy’ 


In the past three years Indonesia has steadily 
moved away from parliamentary government 
toward a thinly veiled dictatorship headed by 
President Sukarno and supported by the mili- 
tary. 

During the closing decades of Dutch colo- 
nial control over Indonesia the demand for a 
truly representative parliamentary body had 
always been paramount with Indonesian na- 
tionalists. After the revolution a new pro- 
visional constitution :eafirmed the primary 
importance of Parliament and the executive's 
responsibility to it. But in the midst of recent 
dangerous economic retrogression and pro- 
vincial insurrections Sukarno has come to be- 
lieve that parliamentary government is un- 
suited to Indonesia and that instead a system 
“in harmony with the Indonesian soul” 
should be established. 

Ultimately Sukarno, with the aid of the 
army, reimposed the 1945 constitution by an 
executive decree of July 5, 1959. 

At first a thoroughly cowed Parliament 
agreed to permit this measure. However, 
when it became evident that Sukarno increas- 
ingly governed by executive decree resistance 
arose among the deputies. But Sukarno, on 
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March 5, 1960, in effect ordered Parliament 
dissolved and late in June installed a new 
hand-picked Parliament. As the president re- 
cently declared, he is now “only responsible 
to God” and to a “People’s Congress” mect- 
ing infrequently, whose members are also to 
be appointed by himself. 

The causes of this growing authoritarian- 
ism in Indonesia are many and complex. The 
most important among them is the instability 
which has accompanied the widening eco- 
nomic differences between densely populated 
Java and more dynamic provinces in Sumatra, 
Sulawesi (Celebes) and Kalimantan (Borneo). 
The latter areas account for more than 70 per- 
cent of the value of all Indonesia’s exports, 
but they have long complained that only a 


‘woefully inadequate amount is remitted to 


them from the center. 

Local political leaders and military com- 
manders in Sumatra virtually seceded from 
the Jakarta government in 1957-58. Mean- 
while, Parliament proved unable to express 
the depth of provincial dissatisfaction because 
many of its own members had become em- 
broiled in fruitless factional wrangling or else 
had become absorbed in business dealings ar- 





ranged with official connivance. To 
restore order the president increas- 
ingly turned to the army chief of 
staff, Lieutenant General A. H. 
Nasution, and the army's network 
of regulations today covers virtually 
every aspect of life. 

Beyond the conflict between Jakar- 
ta and the outlying provinces, bow- 
ever, looms a deeper psychological 
and cultural rift in the nation’s lead- 
ership between those essentially com- 
mitted to a Westernized, highly 
rationalist and efficiency-centered 
image of the country’s future, and 
others, prominent among whom is 
Sukarno, dedicated to an indigenous 
nationalist mystique, based on what 
are regarded as unique Indonesian 
values. To the second group the near 
chaos of Indonesia's economy, with 
its rampant inflation and corruption, 
is a comparatively minor and transi- 
tory problem. As Sukarno has re- 
cently said: “A big country such as 
ours has big problems . . . revolution 
should not be measured with intel- 
lectualism.” To the first group fur- 
ther inefficiency, cloaked and abet- 
ted by nationalist mystique, can only 
spell doom. 

This Westernized segment of the 
Indonesian elite is especially alarmed 
over the hasty and haphazard man- 
ner in which the Sukarno group has 
sought to “Indonesianize” the econo- 
my. 

With the intent of “making us 
truly feel at ease in our own home,” 
the government has banned all alien 
traders (mostly Chinese) from rural 
areas as of January |, 1960. For cen- 


turies the Chinese have played an 


important role as middlemen be- 
tween the rural and urban sectors 
of the economy and some 300,000 
will be affected, along with thou- 
sands of others who in the chaos of 
nationality regulations may not be 
able to prove citizenship. So much 
confusion has already resulted that in 
some regions of Java Chinese traders 
have been asked to return by day 
from the cities to run their former 
stores, while trom Kalimantan have 
come disquieting reports of a com- 
plete breakdown in retail operations 
and in the marketing of small-hold- 
ers’ agricultural products as a result 
of the departure of the Chinese. 


Relations with Red Chine 


The ban, moreover, has seriously 
strained diplomatic relations with 
Peiping. Communist China's Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi has accused Ja- 
karta of “harassment” and “activi- 
ties of antagonism and discrimina- 
tion” against the Chinese, while the 
Indonesian government has demand- 
ed the recall of Red Chinese consular 
officials who urged Chinese in Indo- 
nesia to resist the implementation of 
the ban. 

Given the extensive martial law 
powers of the executive, opposition 
to the scheme of “guided democracy” 
is muted, but by no means absent. 
Only the Nationalist party, with 
which Sukarno is usually identified, 
may be said to support completely 
the present state of affairs. The 
conservative Muslim Scholars party 
contains elements which fear that 
“guided democracy” is giving the 
Communists too much power. It was 


primarily in deference to these dis- 
satishied Muslim elements that Su- 
karno, late in June 1960, enlarged 
his appointed Parliament with a 
number of anti-Communists. The 
Indonesian Communist party is un- 
questionably the strongest party on 
densely populated Java, and while 
it has generally approved Sukarno’s 
schemes it is also opposed to an ap- 
pointed Parliament and to a continu- 
ation of extensive martial law. 

Opponents of Sukarno from many 
different groups have recently found 
a rallying point in the so-called 
Democratic League, which has 
among its members influential fig- 
ures in the conservative Muslim 
Scholars, Masjumi, Socialists, Protes- 
tant and Catholic parties, as well as 
in the Independence Upholders par- 
ty (to which quite a few army off- 
cers belong). The league, which has 
been denounced by Sukarno, favors 
an elected Parliament and limitation 
of extensive executive powers, and is 
antiCommunist. The president is 
not anxious to clash head-on with the 
league. He is also aware of the con- 
tinuing strength of existing subver- 
sive organizations which seck his 
downfall. 

Meanwhile, rebel forces still op- 
erate in Central Sumatra and North 
Sulawesi (Celebes), sometimes in al- 
liance with bands of Muslim extrem- 
ists which have been battling the 
government for years. And by Su- 
karno’s own admission these security 
problems (and thereby the tenuous- 
ness of his position) must be expect- 
ed to continue for a period of at least 

(Continued on page 184) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Cuba and East-West Struggle 








have 
touched a new low — but this does 


Cuban-American relations 
not mean that they cannot go lower. 
They not only can, but doubtless 
will, since Cuba’s Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro seems determined to go to the 
brink and plumb the depths. 

His revolution has not proved a 
success economically, or politically, 
or even socially. But what Cuba's 
new revolutionary leader lacks in 
sense, what he does not 
know about democratic government, 
is more than made up for by his 
knowledge of how to keep the 
masses aroused and loyal. He quick- 
ly acquired the. two basic tools for 
this purpose: a national devil—and a 
national angel. The devil is the Unit- 
ed States; the angel is the U.S.S.R. 
It is with these two images that he 
sways the multitudes and arouses 
their emotions. 


cconomic 


From Castro's point of view, noth- 
ing the United States does, or does 
not do, is right. Anything the 
U.S.S.R. does, or just talks of doing, 
is right. It is with his savage emo- 
tional tirades against the United 
States and his seizure of American- 
owned property that he keeps the 
Cuban people cheering him on. It is 
by thumbing his nose at Uncle Sam 
that he keeps his revolution alive. 

But he needs more than a villain 

he needs a friend in his efforts to 
vilify and humiliate the United 
States. And Fidel Castro has found 
that friend in the U.S.S.R. Actually, 
it might more properly be said that 
the friend had found Fidel. For the 
Cuban revolutionist did not have to 
seck or advertise for an angel to un- 
derwrite his anti-American cam- 
paign. He found Russia coming to 
him, in the person of the Kremlin's 
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No. 2 man, Anastas I. Mikoyan. The 
result was an economic tie-up with 
Moscow which has emboldened Cas- 
tro and has also mightily satisfied 
the Kremlin's No. 1 man, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. Castro has defied Uncle 
Sara, castigated his policies and vili- 
fied his intentions. But he has also, 
whether he is aware of it or not, 
mortgaged his regime and revolu- 
tion to his Soviet protector, who rat- 
tles his rockets and waves his mis- 
siles at Uncle Sam. 


U.S. Countermoves 


One of the most serious problems 
now facing President Eisenhower is 
what to do about the Cuban crisis. 
For a year or more it has been his 
policy to turn the other cheek, to ig- 
nore Castro's insults and provoca- 
tions. Only of late has the President 
come to the point where he no long- 
er wants to turn the other cheek. On 
July 6 he virtually cut off United 
States purchases of Cuba's principal 
crop, sugar. On July 11 he announced 
a new aid program for Latin Ameri- 
ca, not open to Cuba until it mends 
its ways. He also sought support 
from our sister republics to the south. 

These are all understandable 
moves to counter Fidel Castro's 
mounting insults and provocations. 
The trouble, however, as is becoming 
clear in Washington, is that these 
measures are not actions, but reac- 
tions. Uncle Sam, or to be more spe- 
cific, President Eisenhower, is not 
shaping events, but following them. 
Our timing in diplomacy is still way 
off. Latin American diplomats in 
Washington simply cannot believe 
that Eisenhower's new Latin Ameri- 
can aid program was not thrown to- 
gether as a result of the Cuban crisis. 
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And, rightly or wrongly, they feel 
indebted to Castro, not to Eisen- 
hower, for forcing this plan out of 
Washington. The only way for the 
United States to control events is for 
the President to be forehanded—to 
act instead of just reacting. 

New York’s governor, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, who knows Latin Ameri- 
cans as do few in this country, 
sees the Cuban picture in the larger 
framework in which many in Wash- 
ington view it. The Cuban problem 
is not Castro. It stopped being Cas- 
tro the moment the premier mort- 
gaged his revolution to Moscow for 
Soviet economic help and military 
backing. The articulate and percep- 
tive Republican governor said on 
July 12 that Cuba had become “the 
principal Communist base in the 
Western Hemisphere from which 
men, money and propaganda are 
moving into other American repub- 
lics on an unprecedented scale.” 

President Eisenhower apparently 
has doubts that Khrushchev might 
set up a military base in Cuba. But 
Gayernor Rockefeller is alarmed over 
the prospect. And why not, as it 
seems obvious that Khrushchev, since 
the U-2 incident, will stop at nothing 
to embarrass, humiliate and weaken 
the United States. His aim is not 
only to drive the United States out 
of bases in Europe and Asia, but if 
possible to set up Soviet bases in the 
American hemisphere. 

What makes the Cuban problem 
particularly difficult is that it has be- 
come part of the East-West struggle. 
A solution to the problem may have 
to await a new chief executive—but 
what if we find out that it cannot be 
left on ice that long? 

Neat STaNrorp 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 
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What Do Political 
Leaders Think? 








NsTEAD of always worrying about 
what Russia will do next let's 
concentrate on what we can do next. 
First, we must forge a deterrent 
power and a limited war capability 
with our NATO allies that does not 
depend on the budget bureaucrats. 
There must be no chance ot Soviet 
miscalculation. We will never strike 
first so we are at a disadvantage in 
the nuclear rocket age, and we dare 
not tempt them with weakness. Our 
European allies can make a larger 
contribution to our common military 
strength—until that happy day when 
a workable disarmament agreement 
lifts the burden of fear and expense 
from us all. 

Second, we must promptly take 
steps to strengthen our Western alli- 
ance—not only to repair the ravages 
of the summit but to get on with the 
job of building a stronger political 
and economic community in the free 
world, and especially in the North 
Atlantic area... . 

Let us then recognize anew the 
fact of our economic, military and 
political interdependence. With the 
resources—military, economic, moral 
—of the great democracies united for 
common purposes there is little we 
cannot do to advance peace and well- 
being; disunited, there is little we 
can do. I have suggested that an At- 
lantic council formulate joint policies 
for sharing our responsibilities and 
bringing about the gerivine partner- 
ship in the Atlantic community 
which our successes in the past— 
notably the Marshall Plan—make 
feasible and the greatest challenge 
we have ever faced now makes nec- 
essary. 

We need new and bolder direc- 





tives, new common policies for de- 
fense, for disarmament, for monetary 
reserves, for tariffs and trade in a 
larger economic sphere and for aid 
to underdeveloped areas. The al- 
ternative is to see the centrifugal 
forces which are always at work— 
witness the conflict between the 
Common Market and the free trade 
area in Europe — pull us further 
apart. One thing is sure — we cannot 
deal with the Communist challenge 
divided and in disarrzy. 


United Effort Needed 


Third, we must organize a mighty 
effort to help the less developed 
countries advance to self-sustaining 
growth. There is no more significant 
or sinister fact in the world today 
than the disparity in living standards 
between the rich countries and the 
poor who are secking a new dignity 
in the modern world. In America, 
the average annual income is well 
over $2,000. For nearly half the 
world’s population it is less than 
$100. And the rich are getting richer 
and the poor poorer. 

We must provide an alternative to 
Communist methods of development 
in poor countries where literacy is 
low, hunger high and the gap be- 
tween resources and population 
widening. This is the great struggle 
of our century, and if the free way of 
life doesn’t help the many poor of 
this world it will never save the few 
rich. 

The chief aim of our programs in 
this field has been, frankly, to stop 
the Communists. But recently a new 
more helpful attitude has appeared. 
Mr. Macmillan, General de Gaulle 
and President Eisenhower have all 
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Views of Adiai E. Stevenson 


Excerpts from a speech delivered by Adlai E. Stevenson 
on June | to the convention of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, as recorded in The New York Times ot 


June 2, 1960. 


taken notice of the Western responsi- 
bility to help bridge the gap between 
the rich nations and the billion souls 
in the lands outside the Communist 
bloc which are underdeveloped, un- 
modernized and almost wholly lack- 
ing in the capital they need for 
growth. 

This is a task beyond the capacity 
of any of us alone. We shall have to 
coordinate all aspects of the effort 
with the other more fortunate na- 
tions, especially those in the develop- 
ing Atlantic community. And, as in 
our common defense, the time has 
certainly come for other countries to 
participate and shoulder a share of 
the common burden of economic de 
velopment assistance. 

As the Communists know ful! 
well, these are the decisive areas of 
the world. But the problems of pov 
erty and growth would exist if com- 
munism had never been invented. 
Their solution accords with our 
American tradition of an expanding 
frontier, of work to be done and 
hurdles to be leaped, of new markets 
to be opened. To complete the revo- 
lution of modernization which began 
in the West, to spread education to 
all peoples, to offer hope for health 
and food and shelter and elbow room 
to all the members of the great hu- 
man family—these are not negligible 
goals. They complete the vision of a 
Jefferson or a Lincoln—of burdens 
lifted from every shoulder and a life 
ot opportunity for all mankind. 

Fourth, we must make it plain 
that peace and disarmament are the 
paramouat goals of our foreign 
policy. We know the lethal nature of 
modern weapons. We know that war 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Views of Nelson A. Rockefeller 


Excerpts from the text of a memorandum for the 1960 
Republican party platform, submitted July 9 by Governor 
Rockefeller to Charles H. Percy, chairman of the platform 
committee of the Republican National Convention, as 
recorded in The New York Times of July 10, 1960. 


HE very principles of freedom 

that inspired the creation of 
America as a nation today call upon 
this nation to prove—by its creative 
leadership in the world—the rele- 
vance of these principles to the lives 
and the future of all other peoples. 


Our great concern and purpose, ulti- 
mately, is not merely to frustrate the 
forces of tyranny—but to brace, and 
to hearten, the forces of freedom. In 
the deepest sense, what matters to 
free men everywhere is not the com- 
bativeness—but the creativeness—of 
what we as a nation do. 

Yet, as the 1960's begin, this mo- 
ment of challenge and opportunity 
is darkened by a threat of world 
communism not lessening but mount- 
ing—a threat today, more effectively 
than ever, exploiting world upheaval, 
endangering American security, im- 
periling freedom itself. 

The proof of the increasing vigor 
of the Communist challenge is visi- 
ble almost everywhere in the world. 
Thus, for example: 

The security of the Western Hem- 
isphere faces its clearest menace in 
the 20th century—with the danger 
of Communist ascendancy in Cuba 
and its spread to other American re- 
publics. 

The power of organized Commu- 
nist minority groups, even in Allied 
nations, has been demonstrated in 
Japan—with such vigor that the 
President could be prevented from 
making his scheduled visit to our 
most powerful ally in the Far East. 

The stubborn aggressiveness and 
growing might of Communist China 
obviously pose a threat to world 
peace that not even more cautious 
Soviet Communists can be confident 
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of controlling. All such political facts 
have their meaning and their warn- 
ing underscored by the increasing 
military capacity of the Communist 
world, in terms of both nuclear war- 
fare and limited warfare. 


Realism Is Advocated 


The realism that grasps these facts 
does not lament the past: it urges 
iabor for the future. It does not bring 
fear or faintheartedness. On the con- 
trary: it must inspire wholehearted- 
ness in our effort, in these years of a 
new decade, to bring discipline and 
direction to emerging forces through- 
out the world. 

For all that is going on in the 
world today teaches us a new truth. 
It is this: all our acts and endeavors 
—economic or social, technical or 
military—are not enough without 
dedicated commitment to the con- 
tinuous political task of helping the 
leadership of the forces of democra- 
cy, within. nations and among na- 
tions. 

This historic effort means an act 
of political creation—comparable to 
the originality and the courage of 
the founders of America who devised 
a political framework large enough 
and strong enough to cope with the 
problems and challenges of their 
time. 

In our time, this great challenge 
compels us to lead, or inspire, forma- 
tion of confederations of free nations 
in the great regions of the world. 
Only such larger political unities can 
meet the political, economic, military 
and social problems that—by their 
the their 
growth—could overwhelm the capa- 


size and swiftness of 
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cities of isolated nations struggling 
to grapple with them alone. 

Therefore, we should take the 
leadership to foster: 

a. A North Atlantic confedera- 
tion, with a common market com- 
bining the resources—and sharing 
the labors—of the more powerful 
Western nations in such areas as: 
common defense and joint programs 
aiding underdeveloped areas. 

b. A Western Hemisphere con- 
federation, capable of mobilizing 
larger-than-national effort in vital 
economic and social areas: indus- 
trialization, agrarian reform, an in- 
ter-American kind of F.H.A. [Fed- 
eral Housing Administration] for 
low-cost housing—with the ultimate 
objective of a common market for 
the whole Western Hemisphere. 
Only a Wesiern Hemisphere united 
in such purposes can prove capable 
of meeting on a multilateral basis 
such threats as the current situation 
in Cuba. 

Our objective, ultimately, must be 
similar structures in other areas. 
Meanwhile, we must cooperate ac- 
tively, constructively and considerate- 
ly, to strengthen the forces of democ- 
racy in the new nations emerging in 
these areas: Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East. 

The full measure of cur national 
purpose and task in the world, there- 
fore, is not taken by coping with 
sporadic crises, even successfully 
meeting them. This full measure of 
effort requires us to lead toward the 
building of a world in which free 
individuals can more fully fulfill 
their hopes and destinies. 

As these purposes become clear, 
the problems before us wil] shrink— 
toward their proper place and per- 
spective. 

Our serious task is not merely to 
defend a world. It is to build a 
world —a world that is a fit, safe 
and hopeful home for free men 
everywhere. 





Stevenson 
(Continued from page 180) 

can come to us from two directions— 
by deliberate attack or by accident. 
Not long ago Russia and the United 
States had nuclear weapons. Now. it 
is four. Ten years from now—who 
knows? The spread of nuclear capa- 
bility multiplies the danger of war 
by accident or design. 

Therefore general and complete 
disarmament under international 
control has become an imperative for 
all of us—and we should not hesi- 
tate to say so. 

It is ironic that the Communists 
have so largely succeeded in exploit- 
ing the cry for peace—which is sure- 
ly the loudest and clearest sound in 
this war-weary, frightened world. 
They have been able to do so be- 
cause we have for so long put our 
emphasis on military containment. 
For years it appeared that we didn’t 
want to negotiate with the Russians, 
either to test their intentions or to 
call their bluff. 


Cites Soviet Initiazive 


Meanwhile they stopped nuclear 
testing without waiting tor us; they 
twice reduced their army; they pro- 
posed summit talks to reduce the 
danger of war; they proposed total 
disarmament. Whatever their mo- 
tive, cynical or sincere, they have 
constantly taken the initiative. They 
have answered the cry for peace, 
while we have hesitated and then, 
step by step, given in. Too often our 
uncertainty and quibbling has left 
the impression that the United States 
is looking for reasons not to reach an 
agreement. 

The trouble is that the Administra- 
tion is divided on disarmament and 
the President has not resolved the 
conflicts and established a clear poli- 
cy, especially with regard to the pur- 
suit of total disarmament and the 


stopping of nuclear testing. On both 
the Russians took the initiative and 
got the credit. 

Mr. Khrushchev has stated his 
purpose plainly. He says let's disarm 
and we will beat you at economic 
development and peaceful coexis- 
tence. | hope disarmament and eco- 





U.S. Goals 
Just out! Headline Series No. 
142—July-August: “U.S. For- 
eign Policy Goals: What Ex- 
perts Propose,” prepared by 
Philip Van Slyck, editor of 
Program Materials of the For- 
eign Policy Association -World 
Affairs Center, with the assist- 
ance of two other members of 
the FPA-Center staff, Grant 
S. McClellan, associate editor 
of Program Materials, and 
Thelma Stevens, research as- 
sistant. This //cadline Series 
digests and collates, in concise 
and readsle form, key recom- 
mendauons on United States 
toreign policy contained in 
many recent studies, including 
those of the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund, the American As- 
sembly, the Committee on 
Economic Development and 
reports prepared by experts for 
the Senate Committee on For- 
cign Relations . . . a “must” 
for all students of world af- 


fairs. 











nomic competition is still the Rus- 
sian policy after the summit collapse. 
We in the United States are not 
afraid of economic competition. And 
we look forward to the day when 
we can put to better uses part of the 
$40 billion we now spend annually 
for defense. 

Great progress toward a nuclear 
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test ban and a break in the arms 
deadlock was made since last fall— 
until the flight of the U-2. That 
progress must not be lost. The Unit- 
ed States, which has been the source 
of most of the revolutionary con- 
cepts of human and political freedom 
should be the tireless, fearless leader 
of the cause of freedom from war in 
this revolutionary century. To seize 
that role and pursue it with passion 
should be our national policy. Our 
approach to disarmament has been: 
“Yes, but.” It ought to be: “Why 
not?” 

But who is doing the homework 
for peace? Who is drawing up the 
blueprints for disarmament, studying 
inspection and detection systems, 
making plans for the eventual recon- 
version of our economy to full time, 
nonmilitary production? Who is 
studying the political, judicial and 
psychological obstacles that must be 
overcome before peace can be effec. 
tively enforced? 

We have had a series of impro- 
vised efforts and temporary “men in 
charge.” I think the time has come 
to put this important business on a 
permanent and professional basis. | 
think we need a special agency under 
the Secretary of State charged with 
the great, complex and neglected 
task of peace and disarmament 
which will be a symbol of our de- 
termination to lead the world away 
from madness. 

And we must take the initiative 
in this field in the United Nations, 
too. Why was total disarmament pro- 
posed last fall by Khrushchev and 
not the President of the United 
States? Why didn’t we take the lead 
in the crusade to free mankind from 
the scourge of war? Instead of react- 
ing in confusion to Soviet proposals, 
we should be sounding the high 
clear call that billions of people want 
to hear. 
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POREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


The Meaning of Revolution 








“Revolutions are made by students 
and unhappy people,” said the Rus- 
sian non-Communist philosopher 
Nikolai A. Berdyaev. This phrase 
cannot but come to mind as one 
watches the unfolding of turbulent 
events in Tokyo and Havana, in 
Seoul and Léopoldville. 

What we need to know is not only 
who are the makers of revolutions, 
but also why they make them. Are 
the revolutions that crowd the head- 
lines all due to the influence of com- 
munism? Would they not occur, or 
would they take a different form, if 
there had not been Communist 
groups working underground or in 
the open, whose rallying point since 
1917 has been the first Communist 
government in history, the govern- 
ment of a great power, the U.S.S.R.? 

If it could be demonstrated incon- 
trovertibly that communism inspired 
and triggered all the revolutionary 
movements of our times, we could 
reach the conclusion that there is one 
cure, and one cure only—the elimi- 
nation of communism through the 
physical destruction of power cen- 
ters in the two countries where it has 
established itself over the past 40-odd 
years, and from which it has radiated 
throughout the world: Russia and 
China. But is this contention ac- 
curate? 

Let us look at four examples. In 
India, with a population of over 400 
million people, the independence 
movement which led to the over- 
throw of British colonial rule was 
started in 1885 when a former Brit- 
ish civil servant, Allan O. Hume, 
proposed the creation of an Indian 
National Congress of which Gandhi 
and Nehru subsequently became 
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leaders. The spark plug was not 
communism, but nationalism—and 
during World War II the Indian 
Communists opposed independence, 
for fear that it would weaken Brit- 
ain's war effort, which was of aid to 
Russia. 

In Japan, at the height of the stu- 
dent riots against the government of 
Premier Kishi, many commentators 
—and the Japanese premicr—attri- 
buted these disturbances to Commu- 
nist influence and intervention by 
Moscow. Yet in a remarkable article 
by John D. Rockefeller I'V, “Students 
of Japan: An Intimate Glimpse,” 
published in The New York Times 
Magazine of June 5, 1960, a young 
student who has spent nearly three 
years in an attempt, as he puts it, 
“wo understand the young Japanese 
mind,” does not regard student un- 
rest as duc in the first instance to 
communism. 


is Communism Main Cause? 


Instead, he points out several fac- 
tors which produce the present views 
of the Japanese students. Among 
these are “a wide difference in think- 
ing between the prewar generations 
and those who have grown up since 
the war;” the lack of religion and 
faith (“. . . Shintoism died with the 
war. Buddhism survives on tourists, 
and Christianity affects less than one 
half of 1 percent of the popula- 
tion”); the discrediting of all prewar 
concepts of behavior and attitude in 
the eyes of the young; the fact that 
“the young Japanese does not have 
the instinctive confidence and trust 
in his country that Americans have 
in theirs;” and the terrible poverty 
of the students, who face a harsh 
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struggle for jobs in the economy of 
an overpopulated country. 

This list of problems in an indus- 
trialized nation could be applied to 
most of the other non-Western coun- 
tries, which have not experienced 
Japan’s technological development— 
to China before the Communists 
took over in 1949, to Indonesia, to 
the new African countries, to our 
neighbors in Latin America. When 
Fidel Castro demands not only politi- 
cal change but “social justice” in 
Cuba, he sounds to us like a danger- 
ous agitator, but his words have a 
meaning for other Latin Americans 
who for decades have been demand- 
ing land reform, diversification of 
one<rop economies and reorganiza- 
tion of a social order inherited from 
feudal Spain and Portugal. And 
when the Mexican revolution oc- 
curred in 1910, followed by expro- 
priation of American oil holdings, 
President Woodrow Wilson refused 
to recognize a government born of 
revolution and did everything he 
could to overthrow the Huerta gov- 
ernment—but it was not claimed 
that this revolution was due to com- 
munism. 

. Now, as the mutiny of Congolese 
soldiers against white officers and 
widespread riots against Europeans 
threaten the disintegration of the 
Republic of the Congo, which has 
barely won independence, the specter 
of communism looms not only in 
Léopoldville, but in other parts of 
Africa. Yet, so far, the withdrawal of 
Britain and France from a dozen 
former African colonies has pro- 
ceeded in a peaceful and orderly 
way, accompanied by the establish- 
ment of friendly ties with the British 





Commonwealth and the French 
Community. The only exception is 
Guinea, which President de Gaulle 
denounced in 1958 when Guinea 
opted for independence. Yet since 
that time France has accepted the 
independence of 11 of its African 
colonies, and all 12 are expected to 
become independent within the year. 

What is different about the Re- 
public of the Congo? Is it the influ- 
ence of communism?—although 
some of French Africa's top leaders 
are former Marxists, notably Félix 
Houphouét - Boigny of the Ivory 
Coast. Or is it Belgium’s hasty de- 
parture without adequate prepara- 
tion of the Congolese for independ- 
ence, and fearsome memories of the 
treatment King Leopold II had ac- 
corded to his Congolese subjects in 
the first decade of this century? 

As tremendous, truly revolution- 
ary changes unfold around us in 
Eastern Europe, Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa and Latin America, it is 
a matter of utmost urgency for our 
citizens not merely to talk about 
“the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions” but to understand the mean- 
ing of modern revolutions. These 
revolutions are not only inspired, as 
in Western Europe before 1800, by 
the determination of the rising mid- 
die class to wrest power from the 
church, the monarchy and the aris- 
tocracy, or to topple colonial rule, 
as in the case of the American Revo- 


lution, but at the same time to trans- 
form Stone Age or medieval econo- 
mies into economies of the 20th 
century, with all the painful social 
consequences such transformation 
entails. 

We in the West have come to ac- 
cept the fact that these revolutions 
occur and will continue to do so in 
the future wherever they have not 
yet exploded. Yet we still find it 
difficult to understand that commu- 
nism may aid these revolutions, capi- 
talize on them, use them for its own 
purposes—as in Cuba—but did not 
in the first place inspire them. Nor is 
it surprising that we often fail to per- 
ceive the connection between cause 
and effect in other lands when some 
of us have not perceived it in the 
case of sit-in strikes by Negro stu- 
dents in the South, which former 
President Harry S. Truman has de- 
scribed as “Communist-inspired.” 

The question we now need to ask 
ourselves is whether the Commu- 
nists understand the world’s revolu- 
tionary changes better than we do— 
and if so, why. As Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court William O. 
Douglas says in his latest book, 
America Challenged, “We — who 
have the most glorious revolutionary 
history of any nation—have let the 
standard be carried by the Commu- 
nists.” It is difficult to believe that 
the American people, in our “open 
society” with its long tradition of be- 


lief in freedom, with its concern for 
social justice, with the wealth of 
knowledge about other peoples 
which is at our disposal in schools 
and universities, can fail to be more 
perceptive about the world’s trans- 
formations than the Communists 
who live in a “closed society.” All 
we need is to make the intellectual 
effort which Edmund Burke, an elo. 
quent defender of the people of In- 
dia against the alleged misdeeds of 
Warren Hastings, failed to make 
when he refused to understand the 
meaning, and thus rejected the sig. 
nificance, of the French Revolution. 

Vera Micneces Dean 
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three more years, during which the 
economic development problem — 
especially the problem of finding 
meaningful employment for Java's 
burgeoning millions — will have be- 
come acute. The future may prove 
that “guided democracy” is the 
symptom of Indonesia’s ills, rather 
than the cure. 
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